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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


HeteN HEFFERNAN, Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, in Charge 
of Elementary Education; Luoyp E. Bevans, Mrs. Rutrn Epmanps, 
BerNarD J. LonspaLe, and Mrs. Arron Dirt Nance, Con- 
sultants in Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education; and Mrs. Farru 
Sitter, Director of Child Guidance, 
Santa Barbara County } 















‘For every child a healthy personality,” the theme of the 
Mid-century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
mphasized an important goal of education. One session of the: 
951 California Conference of Elementary School Principals 
ind District Superintendents of Schools was devoted to evaluat- 
ing elementary school practices in relation to this goal. The prac- 
ies evaluated were presented by the elementary education staff 
ithe State Department of Education. The staff, basing its judg- 
,Jment on research and experience, chose for presentation the ele- 
nentary school practices indicated by the following questions: 


|. Does the practice of grade placement assure pupils opportunities to 
develop healthy personalities? 


2. Does departmental teaching in the elementary school offer opportu- 
nities for pupils to develop healthy personalities? 


3. Do current practices in reporting pupil progress to parents tend to 
give pupils good opportunities to develop healthy personalities? 

7§ 4 Does the maintenance of grade standards assure opportunities for 

pupils to develop healthy personalities? 


). Does an articulated program of instruction provide superior oppor- 


tunities for pupils to develop healthy personalities? 
——e 


‘Formerly Consultant in Rural Community Education, California State Department of 
Cation, 
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No brief was held for the selection of these questions in pref- 
erence to others, but the staff believed that the questions cover 
areas that are of concern to every principal and teacher who sees 
in healthy personality development the major purpose of mod- 
ern child-rearing. 


A Heattuy PERSONALITY 


Before approaching the problems set by the questions, com 
mon ground was sought for the meaning of the term “healthy 
personality.” The concept of personality that was expressed dur 
ing the White House Conference gave significant emphasis to 
the qualitative aspects of human relations and indicated that 
everyone who works in the service of children must take chil- 
dren’s feelings into account. This way of looking at children 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that demeaning poverty, inad- 
equate school and health services, and racial or ethnical discrim: 
ination not only are in and of themselves handicapping to 
children but also constitute a denial of the democratic ideal that 
every person is of precious and equal worth. As Allison Davis 
pointed out, these are serious considerations in a country which 
at this moment urgently needs all the skilled people it can get. 
More than 60 out of every 100 children in the United States live 
in families of low socioeconomic status. The ability represented in 
this large group of children is largely undiscovered and unused 


To be sure, emotional ill health may have many causes. Inat- 
equate food and housing, racial discrimination, physiological mal: 
functioning, lack of guidance toward sound life values, and lack 
of love and affection of parents are all a part of the pattern which 
may disturb or obstruct well-balanced development in children. 
The problem in the elementary school is to determine ways tobe 
sure that none of its practices constitute hazards to sound de 
development. 


The origin of the word “personality” is interesting. The wot 
comes from the Greek persona or “mask,” something which a 
actor puts on to conceal his true identity. Many advertisers seem 
to use the word in somewhat the same sense—the “man of di 
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tinction” becomes associated with a commodity available in bot- 
tles; an irresistible epidermis can be attained by liberal applica- 
tions of a gooey substance in a tube or jar; social acceptability is 
smehow connected with the advertiser’s toothpaste or deodorant. 

But these were not the meanings of “personality” basic to the 
White House Conference. Rather, the philosopher, the psychol- 
gist, the physiologist, the sociologist, the psychiatrist pooled 
their ideas and came out with another meaning of personality. 
They said, “By personality we mean the thinking, feeling, acting 
human being, who conceives of himself as an individual separate 
fom other individuals. The human being does not have a per- 
sonality; he is a personality.” 

What then are the components of a healthy personality? These 
components, said Erikson, are the sense of trust, the sense of 
autonomy, the sense of initiative, the sense of accomplishment, 
the sense of identity, the sense of intimacy, the parental sense, 
ind the sense of integrity.” These components will bear elabora- 
tion as bases for consideration of the organization of the elemen- 
try school. 


The Sense of Trust 


The first component of the healthy personality is the sense of 
tust. Trust can exist only in relation to something. The baby 
iegins at an early age to develop the sense of trust as he learns 
hat there are adults in this world who will relieve his hunger, 
provide for his physical comfort, and give him the affection he 
weds. Infants that are brought up in institutions in which the 
‘vironments are unfavorable to their emotional stability show 
wlistlessness, emaciation, pallor, immobility, unresponsiveness, 
oor appetite, poor digestion, and a wide variety of evidences of 
wnhappiness that their experiences have not led them to develop 
asense of trust. Fortunately most infants in our society find the 
comfort and affection that is essential to a developing sense of 
must. Both nature and culture are conducive toward making 


ee 


_ Fact Finding Report, A Digest . . . Children and Youth at the Mid-Century. Washing- 
iy id-century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1950, pp. 1-56. See also 
tig - Erikson, Childhood and Society. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1950, pp. 
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mothers motherly at the very time the child’s personality is in 
need of the nurture which develops this basic component of the 
healthy personality. 


The Sense of Autonomy 


Next in chronological order of development is the sense of 
independence or autonomy. The second and third years of life 
are roughly the beginning of the individual’s struggle to estab- 
lish himself as a human being with a mind and will of his own. 
The young child must experience over and over that he isa 
person who is permitted to make choices. Personal autonomy is 
an outstanding feature of the American way of life. Every red: 
blooded American resents being bossed, being pushed around: 
he maintains vigorously that everyone has a right to express hin- 
self, has a right to control his own affairs. The American people 
want each child to grow up to be the upstanding, look-you:n- 
the-eye kind of individual. That is the type of person American: 
admire. 

Although the beginnings of this sense of autonomy are im: 
portant in the early years of life, independence is not established 
once and for all time any more than is the sense of trust. The 
period during which these components of personality first emerge 
is crucial, but if we want youngsters to emerge into adulthood 
with healthy personalities, we must continue to nurture thei 
sense of trust, respect their desire to assert themselves, help ther 
learn to hold their desire for independence within bounds, an‘ 
avoid treating them in ways to arouse any doubts in themselve 
or feelings of shame in connection with their accomplishment 


A Sense of Initiative 


At four or five years of age, the young child wants to find ot 
what kind of a person he can be. He watches the activities “ 
adults about him; he recreates their activities in his play a 
yearns to share in their activities. It is important for the child’ 
developing personality that much encouragement be given to the 
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enterprise and imagination which characterize these years. The 
child is ready and avid to learn. This sense of initiative must be 
constantly fostered. If it is restricted, resentment and bitterness 
and a vindictive attitude toward the world may develop as a func- 
tioning part of the child’s personality. 






ASense of Accomplishment 





If during the early years of life a child has developed the sense 
of trust, the sense of autonomy, and the sense of initiative, we 
may expect when he is about six years of age to see the beginning 
of great development of the sense of accomplishment. While this 
sense is developing, a child wants to engage in real tasks that 
hecan carry through to completion. After a period of time char- 
acterized by exuberant imagination, a child then wants to settle 
down to learning exactly how to do things and how to do them 
well. Much of this period of a child’s life is spent in the elemen- 
tury school. Under reasonably favorable circumstances, this is 
aperiod of calm, steady growth, especially if the problems of 
the previous stages have been well worked out. Although this 
sarather unspectacular period in human growth, it is an impor- 
tnt period, for during it there is laid the basis for responsible 
‘itizenship. And during this period children acquire knowledge 
and skills that make for good workmanship, the ability to co-op- 
tate and to play fair, and otherwise to follow the rules of the 
larger social game. 





















The chief danger a child may encounter during this period is 
the presence of conditions which may lead to a sense of inad- 
«quacy and inferiority. If in the home or school too much is 
expected of a child, or if a child is made to feel that achievement 
sbeyond his ability, he may lapse into discouragement and lack 
if interest. It is important, therefore, that children have a feel- 
ing of successful accomplishment in connection with their school 
work. Studies of delinquent children frequently show that they 
lated school—hated it because they were marked as stupid, 
iwkward, and not able to do so well as other children. Children 


ho accept their inferiority passively are perhaps more damaged 
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psychologically than those who react aggressively to frustrating 
experience. 


Sense of Identity 


At the onset of adolescence an individual begins to seek clar- 
fication of his concept of who he is and what his role in society 
is to be. During this period a youth is preoccupied with his 
appearance in the eyes of others—particularly his peers. If the 
course of personality development has been healthy up to this 
period, the young person will have acquired a reasonable feeling 
of self-esteem which will carry him through the tensions and 
strains that are biologically or culturally imposed on adolescents. 


A Sense of Intimacy 


Only if the young person has acquired a sense of identity can 
he achieve the next component of a healthy personality in his 
relation to others—a sense of intimacy. The surer the young 
person is of himself, the more successfully can he enter into 
relations of friendship, love, and inspiration. 


The Parental Sense 


In its broadest meaning, the parental sense involves the qual 
ities of creativity and productivity. As the individual advances 
into adulthood, this sense develops normally if the preceding 
steps have been achieved with reasonable success. 


The Sense of Integrity 


The final component of a healthy personality is the sense ¢ 
integrity. Throughout the child’s development, his home and 
school have been helping him to accept the dominant ideals 
the culture—honor, courage, purity, grace, fairness, self-disc: 
pline. These are the core of integration of the healthy personality 
The acquisition of these values and ideals is the ultimate goa 
of American culture. 

With this abbreviation of the background concepts that the 
White House Conference used as a guide, present practices ™ 
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elementary education may be examined to determine whether 
or not they contribute to healthy personality development. 


Tue Errect or Grape STANDARDS 


Do grade standards contribute to the development of a healthy 
personality? Is the development of a healthy personality extended 
by a classification of pupils based on rigid grade standards? For 
those who accept the findings of research regarding individual 
differences, the answer is “No.” Would healthy personality 
sowth be furthered if the organization of the school provided 
aprogram of continuous learning and advancement in accordance 
with the growth patterns of individuals? 


Research clearly indicates that the personality development 
ofa child may be greatly affected by the maintenance of formal 
grade standards. Successful accomplishment gives the child con- 
idence in himself, while retardation or assignment to slower 
groups tends to destroy the child’s sense of personal worth and 
to cause him to have feelings of frustration. Rigid grade stand- 
ards cannot be met by all members of any class. To the child with 
strong academic interest and ability, who succeeds almost effort- 
lesly in school, the grade standard has no threatening conse- 
quences. To the child whose limitations are greater than average, 
the grade standard constantly threatens defeat and thereby pre- 
vents wholesome personality growth. 


Grade standards originated as an administrative device and 
not as an answer to the question, What is best for the child? Can 
we justify the continuance of rigid grade standards as a basis for 
classifying pupils? Fixed grade standards are untenable in the 
light of what is now known about the best ways to meet the 
needs of children. A plan for continuous growth is widely rec- 
ognized as more desirable than the experience of annual evalua- 
tion followed by promotion or nonpromotion. Learning is 
Continuous and must progress according to individual rate and 
ability. Schools cannot, therefore, justify the continuance of 
annual promotion or retardation as sound practice. 


oal 


the 


5 1D 
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An adult can never fully know how a child feels about school 
failure unless the adult has experienced such failure. Were you 
ever failed? Who knew that you failed? Did you lose status with 
your mother or your father, with big brother or sister? Children 
have feelings about failure even though some teachers say that 
children do not mind failure. How would you cover it up if 
you failed in your job? The hurt is deep, it must be hidden. 
To carry on, one must appear indifferent. Children are cour 
ageous. They are helpless in the face of adult decisions—deci- 
sions which so irrevocably affect their personality growth. 


Can each of thirty-five children, all nine years old, make the 
third-grade standard on May 26? Can each of the thirty-five 
youth, fourteen years old, be expected to pass the same test in 
United States history for graduation from the eighth grade? Can 
thirty-five children, six years old, each read all the same pre 
primers, primers, and first readers? Roma Gans in her book, 
Reading is Fun, says that “perhaps no subject has been taught 
with greater disregard for child development than has reading.” 
The eyes of all six-year-old children do not focus well; the chil 
dren may not speak in complete sentences; their family may 
speak Spanish at home; Dad may have gone to Korea and Mother 
may be working. Are children in each of these circumstances 
equally ready to read? 

Statistics show that teachers fail over one-seventh of the chil 
dren in their classes. Are teachers aware that under such circum: 
stances it is the school that has failed? Grade standards for 
subject and skill mastery do not promote the development o 
healthy personalities. Yet there appears to be something com 
pulsive about the desire of teachers and school authorities 
make all children alike even though they know that each chile 
differs from all other children. 

A basic democratic principle is violated when the school fail 
to recognize the worth of the individual. The educational prim 
ciple of individual differences is widely accepted. Equal 
widely accepted is the knowledge that learning is an individual 
not a mass, accomplishment. More than twenty-five years 4g! 
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psychologists publicized information about individual rates of 
development, abilities, interests, and needs. For many years 
William Heard Kilpatrick has directed our attention to the fact 
that a child learns what he lives. If the child is to learn democ- 
racy, teachers and principals must make the school environment 
sich that he lives democratically and successfully in accordance 
with his potentialities. Success motivates, failure frustrates 
children. 

The child as a whole must be accepted. Intelligence, which 
is measurable to a degree, is but one of the factors which the 
child brings to the learning situation. To a high degree, ability 
to learn is conditioned by emotions, health, and past experiences 
as well as by native mental ability. Teachers must help children 
to grow, not attempt to force them nor to drive them down stand- 
ardized roads to learning through slavish attention to the same 
book. Children must be helped to know themselves, and to build 
their destinies in terms of their strengths. No one ever had his 
personality developed by constant emphasis on his weaknesses. 
Since individuals are different, fixed standards are not conducive 
tohealthy growth. In a flexible program, differentiated materials 
and opportunities permit each child to explore and experiment, 
tofigure, to discuss, to share and collect, and to find answers at 
arate that is commensurate with his ability and interest. 


When individuals have purpose they can master arithmetic 
combinations, learn to write a business letter, and read for infor- 
mation material adapted to their level of achievement. They will 
move steadily ahead, even though they may move slowly. When 
the child knows his needs, knows the next steps to be undertaken, 
and has had a part in planning how to attain his objectives, he 
steady to learn. Interest motivates the child to put forth effort. 
Opportunities for continuous growth are challenging and stimu- 
lating to him. Attempts to force learning are not only unneces- 
ary, but they are also futile unless the child is responding to 
inner drives of interest which encourage him to put forth effort. 

Education to meet the needs of all children includes education 
‘ohelp parents understand their children and their children’s 
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problems. Parents must be helped to understand that there are 
some things that the school cannot do for children. Leaders in 
education to whom parents rightfully turn for information and 
guidance must help parents to understand individual differences 
and to accept their child and to love him as he is, even if he is 
a slow learner. Parents must know that the school cannot teach 
the child to read before he is ready and that no amount of effort 
to do so will produce the results desired. And parents must know 
that attempting to force a child toward mastery of a skill, before 
he is capable, produces frustration and delays learning. Schools 
must prevent frustrations, emphasize prevention, and do away 
with the need for remedying problems that they have created. 
Parents must realize that each child is unique; that his rate of 
learning, his ability, experiential background, health, and emo- 
tions strongly influence his learning. The individual’s ability 
to learn differs from that of others as does his personal appear- 
ance or physical strength. Teachers must be honest and straight: 
forward but kindly and understanding as they seek the help of 
parents. Parents and school people must become a team that 
believes in and supports each child. 


Expediency should never be the basis for determining the 
treatment that a child shall be accorded. Democratic philosophy 
emphasizes the sanctity of individual personality. Change te 
quires effort. When principals and teachers become dissatisfied 
with present practices in education they will willingly put forth 
the effort necessary to find improved ways of helping children. 
If inflexible grade standards do not meet individual differences 
or provide for continuous learning, schools must find better ways 
to do these things. The task of schools is to build, not destroy, 
personalities. Each child must be accepted as he is, where he's 
and provided with opportunities for continuous growth. Demo 
racy needs confident, healthy personalities. Schools must modif 
practices so that during each day each child has satisfying oppo 
tunities for growth toward the realization of his individual 


potentialities. 
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DEPARTMENTALIZATION AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


As part of the major topic—“Does the organization of the 
elementary school contribute to the development of a healthy 
personality?”—one subtopic to be considered is the following: 
‘Does departmentalization of the elementary school or depart- 


mental teaching in the elementary school contribute to the devel- 
opment of a healthy personality?” 


By departmentalization or departmental teaching we mean 
the type of organization in which a group of children has a dif- 


ferent teacher for instruction in each subject or in a combination 
of subjects. 


We will agree that any type of organization has advantages 
and disadvantages. Before a principal and a faculty adopt a pro- 
gram of departmentalization, they should weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of such an organization in terms of the whole- 
some personality development of children. : 


Departmentalization has its roots in tradition. In the develop- 
ment of schools in our country there came into prominence, 
patticularly in New England toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, the type of school organization known as the “depart- 
mental school.” ‘The chief characteristic of the departmental 
school was the vertical division of the course into a reading school 
anda writing school. Although the two departments were housed 
in the same building, each of them had its own master, its own 
toom, its own set of studies. The pupils attended each depart- 
ment in turn, changing from one to the other at the end of each 
half-day session. This type of organization appeared to further 
the purposes for which schools were maintained at that time. 


Another quick look at the organization of elementary schools 
inour country reveals that departmentalization passed out of the 
Picture during the nineteenth century but was reintroduced in 
the New York City schools, particularly in the upper grades, in 
1900. Various types of departmentalization were introduced into 
mentary schools during the next twenty years. During this 
ttiod the “platoon school” reached full development. 
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The various types of organization in existence in the twenties 
and thirties gave rise to extensive research relative to the values 
of different types of organization. The chief claim of the advo 
cates of departmentalization was in terms of better achievement 
in understanding subject matter. The advocates of the platoon 
school were the most ardent supporters of departmentalization, 
The studies which were made to evaluate the platoon school and 
various types of departmentalization failed to show unquestioned 
superiority of that form of organization in teaching subject mat 
ter. The research of such men as Stewart, Gerberich, Prall, Spain, 
Shepard, Courtis, and Bonser support this statement.® 

It would appear from the research evidence this group made 
available that by the early thirties departmentalization had ceased 
to grow. But the tendency at the present time for certain elemen- 
tary schools to reintroduce departmentalization, especially in the 
seventh and eighth grades, makes it appear that the facts per 
taining to departmentalization have to be rediscovered by each 
generation of educators. 

Let us look, then, at the advantages and disadvantages of de 
partmentalization. As we consider the purposes of schools in: 
democratic society, the objectives of education, the needs of boy: 
and girls, and the ways of learning that are psychologically soun¢ 
and conducive to wholesome personality development as the basi 
for analyzing departmental organization, there appear the fol 
lowing disadvantages in departmental organization: 

1. It organizes learning experiences in terms of areas of subject matter 

2. It disintegrates rather than integrates learning experiences. 

3. It separates the tool subjects from the activities in which the tool 


are used. 
4. It fails to utilize ways of learning that are psychologically sound. 


3 A. W. Stewart, ““A Comparison of Departmental and Grade Teaching.” Unpublished D« 
toral Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1927. , 

J. R. Gerberich and C. E. Prall, ‘Departmental Organization Versus Traditional Organi 
tion in the Elementary Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (May, 1931), 671-77. | 

C. L. Spain, The Platoon School: A Study of the Adaptation of the Elementary Schoo 
Organization to the Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924, Chapter IV. : 

H. P. Shepard, “Some Platoon School Results,’ Platoon School, IV (February, 1931 
176-80. 

S. A. Courtis, The Gary Schools: Measurement of Classroom Products. New York: Ge 
eral Education Board, 1919. ; 

F. G. Bonser, “Reasons for My Objections to the Platoon Plan,” Teachers College Reowts 
XXVII (December, 1925), 306-310. 
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5. It interrupts continuity and destroys the relatedness of learning 
experiences. 


6. It requires a teacher to meet an exceedingly large number of chil- 
dren each day; thus no teacher knows each child well enough to 
perform important guidance functions. 


7. It results in the situation where a number of teachers make demands 
upon one pupil. 

8. It requires a rigid schedule, which interrupts activities and thus 
prevents purposes from being realized and interests satisfied. 


The scales are heavily weighted against departmentalization. 
Except in a few instances, departmentalization appears to be 
unjustified in the first six grades of the elementary schools. De- 
partmentalization might be justified in those rare instances in 
which certain teachers are unable to instruct pupils in such spe- 
cialized areas as music and art. 

In the seventh and eighth grades some departmentalization 
nay be justified in the organization of learning experiences for 
young adolescents only if it permits these youth to satisfy their 
special interests and develop their abilities in such areas as art, 
music, physical education, and science. If a departmental organi- 
ution making these provisions is used, it should permit the child 
0 spend at least half his school time with one teacher. The 
wcial studies should constitute the core of his learning experi- 
ances. The social studies, language arts, science, and mathematics 
should be integrated in his learning experiences. 


Reportinc Pupit Procress To PARENTS 


The answer to the question: “Do current practices in report- 
ng pupil progress to parents contribute to the development of 
thealthy personality?” is “No,” if the practice involves sending 
ome at regular intervals one of several varieties of what have 
een called “nasty little status cards” as the sole means of ac- 
qainting parents with the social and academic progress of their 
children. 

Analyze a few of the cards used to report pupil progress. The 
iirly innocuous one sometimes given to children in the kinder- 
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garten asks the teacher to respond to two items: (1) “He does his 
best,” and (2) “He could do better.” Perhaps the child is marked: 
“Does his best.” Why? Does the teacher like the child? Does the 
family see that his physical and emotional needs are being ad. 
equately met? Do the school and the home work well together? 
He may be marked: “Could do better.” Why he could do better 
is left out. Could he do better if his tonsils were out, if his mother 
prepared more nourishing meals, if he felt better about the new 
baby, if his mother and father got along without quarreling, if 
his father were home from the army, if the teacher gave him more 
chances to succeed, if the experiences of the school were closer 
to his out-of-school experiences and made sense to him? 


The unanswered questions that arise in the minds of many 
parents as they read such a report causes them to lose confidence 
in the school program and to develop a feeling of separation from 
activities of the classroom. Such reports make it difficult for 
attitudes of confidence to develop between home and school. 

In discussing another type of report card, one that is marked 
S and U, a mother remarked that these report cards were “U’ 
to her. In one case a child received a U in physical education 
although both the parents and the teacher knew that the child’ 
flat feet prevented him from running and playing games as wel 
as the other children. On being questioned about this mark, the 
teacher said: “I couldn’t give Tommy an S because it is apparent 
that he can’t play the same games other children play. It woulda 
be fair to the others or keep up the standards. Besides, the chil 
dren know that he doesn’t play as well as they do. You can! 
fool them.” And so a child is marked down for having a physic 
defect and is made to feel even more inadequate. 

Another type of marking employs a series of numbers or le: n 
ters—1, 2, 3, 4, or A, B, C, D, and F. One of the argument 
for this kind of marks on a report card is that they are “so definite 
Great importance is often given to the value of retaining the 
“F.” The argument for it is that failure occurs in life and, ther. 


fore, children must be habituated early to experiences of failure § 


People holding this position are saying in effect that lessons if) 
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failure must begin when one is young and must be continuous; 
otherwise—to carry out this thought—the strength of the human 
pirit might triumph and a nonreader might grow up to think 
he amounts to something. 

“A” marks may be bad for a child, too. They may cause him 
to have feelings of smugness or an exaggerated sense of intellec- 
tual power when he is only being rewarded for natural ability, 
docility, or skill in pleasing the teacher. 

Marks are meaningless and unreliable. Try a little experiment 
to prove this fact to yourself. Mark a set of papers as efficiently 
you know how. Put them away for three months. Mark them 
gain. Compare the two sets of marks. The testimony in your 
own handwriting will be convincing. 

Unreliable measures of achievement encourage destructive 
competition. Yet the evidence is clear that competitive systems 
ae not effective in stimulating effort toward the attainment of 
desirable goals. A child who has done well feels that he has failed 
because someone else has surpassed him. Another child may be 
proud of mediocre achievement if he is ahead of others, and 
thus the levels of aspiration are lowered for both children.* 

Report cards on which a marking system is used do not con- 
tibute to the development of healthy personality. Their evil 
lect may be minimized by many factors; teachers who realize 
eharm which competitive and comparative marks do may mark 
«cordingly, or strong feelings of friendliness and confidence 
ietween home and school may exist in spite of report cards only 
lecause both discount the importance of the report card. 

Reporting to parents can be a positive factor in building mental 
ialth if parents are informed of their child’s growth through 
tequent conferences with the child’s teacher. In order to make 
Bese conferences successful, teachers should be given time 
+.’ within the school day for conducting them. 

The 1950 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curiculum Development, Fostering Mental Health in Our 
, “hools, will prove helpful to teachers conducting conferences 


, William W. Wattenberg and Fritz Redl, “Mental Hygiene,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
“wearch. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950 (revised edition), p. 739. 
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with parents.° The section on developmental tasks is especially 
useful. Clerical assistance in the typing of anecodotal records, in 
the preparation of cumulative records, and in preparing reports 
of conferences should also be available to teachers. 


An important part of any parent-teacher conference should be 
the development of a plan of action outlining the next step in 
learning. A parent and teacher sit down together to consider the 
total development of the child, his strengths, his weaknesses, and 
how home and school can best help him. A record should be 
made of the simple steps which parents and teacher plan to take 
to help the child. A part of such a record might read as follows: 


Tue Parent’s PLAN 


Mr. Jones will play ball with Jerry after school so that he will 
learn to catch better and will be willing to play with the other chil- 
dren. Mrs. Jones will invite small groups of children to play with 
Jerry after school so that he will not be alone so much. Billy was 
suggested as a good child to be included in this group. 


Now that Mrs. Jones is busy with the new baby, she realizes that 
Jerry may be feeling rejected and left out; so she is planning to have 
her mother give him some special attention by taking him on trips 
and entertaining him. She also realizes that he needs to have some 
responsibility for the care of his little brother. 


Tue TEACHER’s PLAN 


I will see that Jerry gets some playground success. I will also give 
him some special attention in the room. He might have charge of 
the hall exhibit box for the rest of the term. 


What does this tell a teacher who may have the child th 
following year? This program for action indicates to the dé 
cerning teacher that Jerry has been feeling insecure because“ 
a new baby brother in the family, that he needs more attentiot 
from adults, that he should develop playground skill, and the 
home and school share responsibility for helping him. 


5 Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 Yearbook of the Association for Supt 
vision and Curriculum Development. Washington: National Education Association, 1950. 
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This child might have had a report card that would have read: 
‘Deportment, U, Physical Education, U.” What would either 
the child, the parent, or a new teacher have known about the 
child under these circumstances? It is possible that the new 
teacher would have pushed Jerry further from the attention he 
needed, that the mother would have felt that his bad behavior 
in school added one more burden to her problems at the time 
that she was much concerned with the new baby. Jerry’s father 
may have looked at the U in physical education and wondered 
how in the world he could have a son who couldn't catch a ball. 
Jerry’s new teacher would take a look at the report card and say 
with a sigh: “Another child who doesn’t know how to behave 
and who can’t do anything on the playground!” Clues to the 
underlying causes of behavior do not appear in the traditional 
report card, and no provision is made for suggestions as to re- 
medial action. 


Parent-teacher conferences can be supplemented by havirig 
the children prepare and take home statements of their own prog- 
ress, by frequent classroom evaluations, by informal notes or 
phone calls, and by planned programs which acquaint parents 
with the purposes of education in a democracy and the specific 
ways in which the school is working to fulfill those purposes. 

Parents have a right to know the facts about the progress of 
their children in school. The cumulative record tells more than 
any report card. The major purpose of reporting to parents is 
‘0 provide the information necessary for a sound working rela- 
tion between them and school, and many avenues of communi- 
‘ation should be opened to make this relation operate successfully. 
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Does the grade placement of pupils contribute to healthy per- 
‘wnalities? In answering this question regarding the effect of 
rade placement on personality, children who have been retained 
na grade should be considered. Should judgment regarding the 
placement of a child be left to a teacher who may not be familiar 


Supt é 
with the research in the field or who may be operating on the 
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basis of personal opinion and limited experience? To answer 
these questions let us consider the problem of Larry. 


Larry, a 13-year-old, is in the sixth grade. Larry is of average 
size for his age, which means he is one of the larger boys in the 
class. He was retained in the first grade because he seemed im- 
mature and did not learn to read. He was retained again in the 
third grade because of poor progress and because he was not 
ready for fourth-grade work. 


Larry’s ability is low average as measured by standardized tests 
His achievement is about two years below the norm for the class 
he is in and three years below his potential. Larry wastes his 
time, fools around, and shows little interest in school activities 


Larry’s father is a sheet-metal worker in the railroad yards 
He is disgusted with Larry. “What that kid needs,” he says, “is 
a job and the sooner the better. He is wasting his time in school.’ 
His father is disgusted with the school, too. “It’s this modem 
education,” he says, “it’s too soft. They don’t make the boy work. 
The discipline is poor. Too much time is spent on frills and not 


y. 


enough on the three R’s. 


Larry says, “I don’t like school. It’s not much fun. I’d like t 
learn a trade if I ever get to high school, but I doubt if I'll ever 
make it.” 

The teacher asks the following questions: “Should I promote 
Larry this year? Promotion would reward lack of effort. Wouli 
that destroy the morale of the others who worked hard? Would 
Larry believe that he could always get by without working’ 
Wouldn’t promotion for Larry mean lowering standards—a sof 
education?” 


The teacher says, “Larry is not ready for seventh-grade woth 
To promote him would mean too wide a range of achievement! 
for the seventh-grade teacher to handle. He would surely fail i 
the seventh grade. Shouldn’t Larry understand that he has « 
work if he is going to get anywhere in this tough world?” 


: 5 " 
What does educational research show about Larry? Resear! 
shows that to dislike school, to waste time, to make little effor. 
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achieve below capacity is the behavior expected of a child who 
has experienced nonpromotion.” Larry is running true to form. 


The threat of nonpromotion, or nonpromotion itself, does not 
increase motivation but lowers the level of aspiration for most 
children.® So it is with Larry. Larry has no fun in school because 
he is not well accepted by the others. The findings of research 
show that this is what usually happens to children who have 
experienced nonpromotion. The other children in Larry’s grade 
either overtly state or tacitly think that he is stupid, which colors 
ill their attitudes toward him. 


Has Larry’s nonpromotion reduced the range of achievement 
in Larry’s class and thus provided a more homogeneous group? 
No, Larry is still at the tag end in achievement but he is the 
most mature boy in interests and physiological development. This 
heterogeneity in development and interests of the pupils is more 
ofa problem to the teacher than the wide range of materials sh 
must provide. ) 


Will Larry straighten out when he gets to high school and 
larns a trade? The probability is that he will not get through 
high school. One research study showed that of 643 pupils who 
topped out of high school, 638 had repeated the first grade. 
Research also shows that the most common characteristic of 
‘drop outs” from high school is overageness.® 


How will Larry get along socially and emotionally as an 
dolescent? This is problematical. The correlation of school fail- 
ure to delinquency is high.’° The effect of failure on personality 
‘to develop either withdrawing behavior or compensating 
mechanisms which are usually unwholesome in their effect on 
‘cial adjustment. Grade retardation has not been profitable for 
larry nor has it eased the instructional problem in school. 


ee 


"Social and Emotional Adjustment of Regularly Promoted and Nonpromoted Pupils, Child 
Development Monographs, No. 32. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. 
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Larry’s problems have not all arisen from nonpromotion jn 
school. A meager home background, limited ability, lack of un- 
derstanding and encouragement by parents, and too little home 
guidance have been the roots of his problem. When it allowed 
Larry to fail in school work, the school relinquished its oppor. 
tunity to guide, inspire, and help him, and to compensate for the 
inadequacies in his home. He has lost his trust in the school and 
in himself. His initiative, if he has any left, will never be directed 
toward improving himself through education. . . . 


Would Larry have had a better chance of promotion had his 
name been Loretta? Yes, the facts show that among girls and 
boys of equal ability and achievement, girls are promoted more 
frequently." Why is this true? Research regarding the causes 
has not been completed but a good guess is that a Loretta would 
have been more submissive and less annoying to her teachers 
than Larry was and thus her failure to meet standards might have 
been overlooked. 

How many children in California schools raise similar ques 
tions in the minds of teachers? The age-grade status of 234,000 
children in 28 counties was studied in 1950. In this study it 
was found that 51 per cent of the boys and 37 per cent of the 
girls were over the expected age by the time they had reached the 
eighth grade. No doubt some of these children had entered schod 
late, but it can be presumed that most of them had been retarded 
one or more years in grade placement. The range in age in each 
grade was from five to ten years, and 19,528 of the children were 
more than one year overage. Many youth 15, 16, 17, and 18 
years old were found in the eighth grade. Eighth-grade enroll 
ment was significantly lower than other grades even when dit 
ferences in birth rate were considered, showing that drop-out 
occur in elementary as well as in high school.” 

Certainly individual cases exist in which nonpromotion ' 
desirable. No truth is universal; there are exceptions to evel 


11 Marion M. Rose, “Promotion and Failure as Affected by Sex,’’? Unpublished Master’ 
Thesis, University of Kansas, 1928. ; 

12 Faith Smitter, “Summary of Age-Grade Status of Pupils of the Elementary Schools # 
Twenty-eight Counties in California.” Sacramento: California State Department of Educatice 
1950 (mimeographed). 
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tule. There may even be individuals for whom grade failure 
could be a salvation. But the mountains of research evidence 
against nonpromotion are so high that the burden of proof that 
achild should be failed rests with the school that fails him. Only 
a psychologist qualified to evaluate the physical development of 
a child, to measure his maturity, to diagnose his personality 
needs, and to understand his home should say, “This child should 
not be promoted.” The psychologists should be able to say with 
certainty: “All the bad effects of nonpromotion which we know 
happen to most children will not happen to this child because 
he is so different.” Only then is a school justified in running 
counter to well-established research evidence by insisting upon 
nonpromotion of any pupil. And even in these circumstances, 
areful follow-up studies should be made to detect the onset of 
possible bad effects and to prevent permanent harm to any pupil 
through nonpromotion. 


ARTICULATION OF UNITs OF THE SCHOOL SysTEM 


Does an articulated program of education contribute to the 
development of a healthy personality? Recently an elementary 
school teacher who is unusually adept in establishing friendly 
tpport with her pupils and who is teaching children in a large 
dementary school from which pupils enter a departmentalized 
junior high school was reviewing certain of her observations dur- 
ing the past three years. She said: 

I have been teaching children in the sixth grade in this school 
for the past three years. The children who were with me during my 
frst year in this position are now in the eighth grade of a highly 
departmentalized junior high school. Last year when they were in 
the seventh grade, and this year, too, they have invited me to their 
social gatherings which are usually held in a home of one of the 
group. Sometime before each evening is over they discuss their school 
activities. They tell one another and me, too, what they like about 
school. They also tell the things in elementary school that they miss, 
and one thing comes up over and over. It seems that in their junior 
high school the pupils not only have different teachers every hour 
on the hour but find themselves with different members of their 
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group in the different classes. They miss most the opportunity to 
become acquainted with one another and with their teachers. They 
speak of one teacher as a home-room teacher but discern little differ- 
ence between their home-room teacher and other teachers except 
that she appears to have more records to keep. They miss particularly 
a close association with one another. They enjoy and keep alive the 
social gatherings that were begun three years ago because they can 
meet with boys and girls they know well and with people who know 
them. They seek a sense of intimacy, friendship, love, and inspiration. 


An eighth-grade teacher was talking about a boy who con: 
pleted the eighth grade last June. She said: 


I teach in a rural school. After students finish the eighth grade, 
they are picked up by a school bus provided by the high school district 
and ride many miles to the high school. I don’t see them often after 
they start to high school because they leave early and get home late. 
Last week, however, one of the boys who finished the eighth grade 
last June came to talk with me. He was a good pupil in my class. 
I thought he was an unusually promising boy. While in the eighth 
grade, he had talked about taking courses in high school that would 
prepare him to work with the ‘business part of getting fruit ready 
for the market,’ to use his words. But now, after we had talked for 
awhile, he said he was thinking about quitting school and getting 
a job. When I asked him why he was thinking about quitting he 
said, ‘My grades aren’t very good. We have a lot more homework to 
do now than we had last year and I don’t get mine done. Last year 
we didn’t have much homework and I got along fine. Whenever we 
did have homework last year, I didn’t get mine done at home. You 
know there are three of us kids at home and we still live in the trailer. 
When I try to do my homework I’m in everybody’s way and I dont 
get it done. I’ve thought about it for a long time now and believe the 
thing for me to do is to earn some money. Maybe after I have earned 
some money to help at home I will be able to go to school again. 
Then, too, I'll have enough money to buy clothes and go places like 
the others do.’ I felt depressed after he left and began to wonder what 
I could do to familiarize his high school teachers with the problems 
confronting him. 


This statement by the eighth-grade teacher raises several ques 
tions. If feelings of discouragement persist in this once promis! 
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boy, can he have a healthy personality? Will such feelings give 
him the help he needs to develop a sense of accomplishment, 
a willingness to settle down to learning how to do things and 
do them well? Will they permit him to select desirable social 
goals and to feel reasonable security with his peers? 


The two incidents mentioned are not isolated. They are typical 
of statements by teachers regarding young adolescents in many 
elementary schools. 


A program of education contributes to the development of a 
healthy personality if each administrative unit is articulated in 
a total, continuous program. More specifically, schools which 
contribute to the development of a healthy personality are those 
in which the following statements describe school goals, plan- 
ning, and procedures: 


|. Twelve years of education are regarded as minimum preparation for 
citizenship in today’s complex society. 


. School activities are guided by a unified philosophy of education 
which combines the guidance concept with intellectual education. 

. The objectives or goals for each administrative unit are arrived at 
with joint representation and mutual understanding of all admin- 
istrative units which constitute the school system. 

. The curriculum is planned jointly by elementary and secondary 


teachers, particularly for grades 6-7 and 9-10 in the 6-3-3 systems 
and for grades 8 and 9 in the 8-4 systems. 


Educators today are accepting the idea of separate elementary 
ind secondary schools only as convenient administrative units in 
‘continuous, total program of public education. Educators today 
recognize that problems peculiar to elementary or secondary 
chools derive from the maturity levels of young people, not 
om any special institutional function or purpose. The elemen- 
uy, junior high, and senior high schools joined end-to-end 
should provide an articulated program for the child from the 
ime he enters school until he is prepared for adult citizenship 
‘Nour modern society. 
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A principal in an elementary school enrolling young ado 
lescents in grades seven and eight reported the following inciden: 
which led to improved articulation in his school system. 


One boy in the school was frequently referred to the principal 
because he did not always conform to the pattern of conduct expected 
of pupils. The principal said that he had long ago become convinced 
of the value of looking at the cumulative record of individuals before 
talking about their personal problems. He recalled that this youth 
was nearing his seventeenth birthday, was in the eighth grade, and 
was rated as average in ability by most of his teachers but below 
average by certain teachers. The boy was tall, well-developed phys- 
ically, and would pass for a youth older than his actual age. The 
principal judged that the youth had a wide background of experi- 
ence, responsibility, and association with older people. He had come 
to school by transfer from another state and seemed to get along 
satisfactorily most of the time. 

The principal listened with interest whenever he succeeded in 
getting the boy to talk about himself, for then his hostility would 
diminish and before the end of the conversation he could analyze his 
present situation and his problems. 

During one of these meetings, the boy said, “I like my home-room 
teacher very much. If it weren’t for my home-room teacher I would 
quit school. It is lucky for me that I am in her room a half day every 
day and longer on some days. I could quit school, you know. I am 
old enough to quit.” 

The principal said, “Yes, you are old enough to stop coming to 
this school and go to continuation school, providing it is necessary 
for you to work and providing you find a job. But you haven’t done 
that and there are reasons why. Would you mind telling me what 
they are?” 

This is a part of the boy’s reply: “No one in our family [and the 
principal remembered that there were two brothers and a sister] has 
finished the eighth grade. Where we lived before coming to Califor 
nia we did not have to stay in school until we were sixteen, so my 
brothers and sister dropped out to work as soon as they could. My 
parents wish they had gone to school longer. They are getting along, 
but I see the need to get more schooling. I want to graduate. The 
thing that bothers me most is getting mixed up with the rules around 
the school. I’m careful about some things. I know that I shouldnt 
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smoke around the school so I don’t. All my after-school friends are 
in high school or out of high school. We are mostly interested in cars 
and ways to earn money. I'd sure like to be in that auto mechanics 
shop in the high school.” 

The principal concluded the discussion with this statement: “This 
boy and others like him caused us to examine our promotion policy 
in kindergarten through grade twelve. As a result we now have 
provision for steady progression through the twelve grades. The high 
school accepts children from the elementary school after they have 
gone through our school. They pass from grade eight to grade nine 
on the same basis as they go from grade three to four or five or six. 

“Our high school recognizes the principles of human growth and 
development. The faculty knows that we have done our best to help 
each child achieve his fullest potentiality as he moved through our 
school. ‘The high school teachers accept their guidance function and 
think of their great task as that of meeting the physical, social, and 
emotional needs of young people as well as their intellectual needs. 
We are working to provide educational experiences that will keep 
all or nearly all of the young people of our community in school for 
twelve years. We want children and youth to stay in their normal 
social group and not acquire feelings of inferiority by being classified 
with younger and smaller children. The problem of adjusting instruc- 
tion to the needs of individuals must be met in every group. We are 


gradually getting away from artificial grade standards as we under- 
stand children better.” 





























Healthy personality will be promoted as the elementary and 
secondary schools of a community put themselves through the 
process of developing and employing an educational philosophy 
that will make education a continuous, developmental experience 
lor boys and girls. 








THE ADMINISTRATOR AS DIRECTOR 
OF LEARNING * 


Joun Byron Burcess, Principal, Mary Lewis School, Bloomington 


In the modern school the curriculum is described as including 
all the activities and experiences in which pupils participate 
under the direction of the school. The administrator serves as 
a guide to the learning process and helps to provide a flexible 
program which includes enriched opportunities for creative activ- 
ity, recognition and solution of problems, development and use 
of basic skills, and experiences that develop understandings, 
appreciations, and wholesome attitudes. 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR AND THE Basic EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


The factors that mark the successful educational program— 
good teachers and happy, industrious children—are indicated 
by the purposes of education. An educational program is given 
direction by its goals. In the absence of stated goals, there exists 
the risk of having activities that lead in undesired directions 
and that are in conflict with the current needs of pupils. There- 
fore, in developing and operating a program of education, the 
administrator and his staff working with educational consultants 
must establish goals and develop a common philosophy that is 
understood and practiced by all members of the school. 

Determining the goals for a school program is a serious respor- 
sibility. In recent times the function of the school has been 


1 This and the three subsequent articles represent the results of a two-year study of the 
functions of the elementary school administrators of San Bernardino County. The study was 
begun under the leadership of Mrs. Hazel Croy, now a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, and continued during its second year by Helen G. Myers, Curriculum 
Consultant, San Bernardino County. 

Although the author of this and the subsequent articles brought the contributions of the 
group together into the present form, credit should also be given to the following admin- 
istrators of elementary schools in San Bernardino County: Emmett W. Anderson, Charlotte 
Cantrall, Philip A. Capen, Fred W. Clooney, Mrs. Kathryn Drury, Walter J. Ferree, Eliza- 
beth French, Ben F. Fugate, Phineas Goldstein, Roy C. Hill, Dorothy Inghram, Harvey S. 
Irwin, Mrs. Agnes C. Kemper, Dallis Lauderdale, Boyd Lehman, Jack Maloof, Robert McKim, 
Mrs. Marie K. Parmelee, Schuyler Phillips, Frederick H. Pinckney, Robert B. Pokorny, Henry 
A. Rollins, George T. Seabough, Mervyn G. Shippey, Lucy Siegrist, Samuel] Simpson, Ger- 
ald A. Smith, Mrs. Theresa M. Stafford, Wallace T. Stoebe, Mrs. Claire T. Wadley, 
and William J. Wynn. 
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greatly broadened. The needs of a complex society have led to 
an expanding school program—a program designed to include 
all children and adults. The task of formulating goals that are 
in keeping with the expanding functions of the school is one 
that demands the very best efforts of many persons. 


As teachers, consultants, and administrators work together, 
an awareness of the purpose of supervision in relation to the 
educational philosophy should develop. The purposes of super- 
vision should be to promote pupil growth and to develop condi- 
tions favorable to teaching and learning. As director of learning, 
the administrator must guide the group in formulating a work- 
able program of education for the entire school. 


An effective program of education must lead toward definite 
goals. Man as a goal-seeking animal participates willingly only 
in those activities that he deems important in securing the things 
he considers essential to his well-being or happiness. As the 
administrator and staff work together in developing a philosophy 
and establishing goals that indicate awareness of pupil needs, 
the program of education evolves slowly. Although the teacher, 
consultant, and administrator may view this common philosophy 
and the established goals in different perspective, each of them 
will appreciate his place in the program and will direct accord- 
ingly the learning activities for which he is responsible. 

While the program of education provides for the achievement 
by children of certain common goals, its effectiveness depends 
in part upon the provision that is made for children to attain 
certain personal goals. Although generalized goals are necessary, 
agood program must be conducive to the emergence of highly 
individualized and personalized goals. The generalized goals may 
differ from teacher to teacher and the personalized goals from 
pupil to pupil. A program of education under wise leadership 
helps pupils to achieve worth-while goals that are in harmony 
with their individual goals. 

It is important that teachers and administrators be acquainted 
with the classroom problems to be encountered in guiding pupils 
toward worth-while goals and that they approach these problems 
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scientifically. Working together in developing the program, the 
entire staff will become aware of these problems and will have 
opportunities to analyze them, to determine their basic causes, 
and to find the best solutions for them. 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR AND GUIDANCE 


In relation to the guidance function of the school, the adminis- 
trator will assist in orienting pupils and in planning a program 
adjusted to their needs, interests, and abilities. 

The problem of aiding individuals to develop and improve 
is complicated by the wide range of individual differences. Any 
adequate program of instruction, however, must take into con- 
sideration the important differences that characterize each in- 
dividual. Not all children will profit equally from the same 
educative experience because of differences in mental ability, 
readiness, background of experience, the energy they possess, 
and the effort they are willing to put forth. 

In planning the program of education and in recognizing and 
dealing with classroom problems, it is necessary to evaluate the 
individual child in terms of his potentialities and experiential 
background. The program that is built on pupil needs will be 
flexible enough to make it possible for teachers to adapt instruc- 
tion to individual differences. 

The administrator should consider guidance as consisting of 
those activities that facilitate the adjustment of the school pro- 
gram to the individual differences of children and that help 
children to adjust physically, mentally, and emotionally to their 
environment. 

The administrator as director of learning is concerned with 
the creation of conditions most likely to be conducive to whole: 
some growth of children. One of his problems is to provide fully 
and completely for individual differences among the learners 
Certain information must be collected for use as bases for under 
standing individuals. Cumulative guidance records which cor- 
tain dependable, systematized information about the learner, his 
needs, abilities, interests, traits, capacities, and experiential back- 
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ground must be properly maintained. Anecdotal records, socio- 
grams, case studies, samples of the child’s school work, and 
standardized test results should all be made a part of this record. 
This record should also contain complete and reliable information 
for reports of pupil progress and development that can be made 
to the home. The school and the home together can deal co-op- 
eratively and consistently with the individual child only on the 
basis of objective evidence. The administrator should assist 
teachers to secure a better understanding of their guidance re- 
sponsibilities and to realize the need for complete records in 
providing effective guidance. He should seek to keep teachers 
informed on modern trends in methods of reporting to parents 
and of working effectively with the home. He should also help 
parents to understand the value of close contact with the school. 

In creating an environment conducive to the wholesome 
growth of the individual, the health of each child must be con- 
sidered in relation to his mental and physical development. 
Opportunities should therefore be provided for teachers to keep 
informed regarding current problems of school health and child 
hygiene. 

Whenever evidence emerges to indicate that growth and 
development are not proceeding satisfactorily, it is necessary to 
identify by appropriate diagnostic procedures the nature and 
causes of the difficulty. The necessary corrective measures should 
be taken as soon as possible. Serious cases should be referred to 
the guidance consultant or to other available professional persons. 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR AND CREATIVE THINKING 


A major purpose of the school is to develop human beings 
capable of defining problems, collecting and weighing pertinent 
information, deferring judgment until sufficient evidence is 
available, drawing defensible conclusions and acting upon them. 
Teachers can be most effective in helping children to develop 
these abilities when there is provided a friendly, democratic 
atmosphere that fosters creative effort. The administrator is the 
key person to provide such an atmosphere or emotional climate. 
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The administrator who burdens himself with routine jobs, in 
the belief that handling them is his chief duty, lacks a true under- 
standing of the proper function of a school administrator. An 
efficient administrator delegates most routine tasks to staff mem- 
bers in order to free his energy for creative leadership. 

Creative leadership carries with it the responsibility for efficient 
guidance of all members of the teaching staff. Teachers need 
encouragement in the work they are doing and help in improving 
their instructional procedures. To render such service effectively, 
the administrator must seek to understand the differences among 
teachers, just as the teacher seeks to understand the differences 
among pupils. The administrator must be able to analyze the 
abilities, special interests, and limitations of each teacher and to 
utilize this information in planning a program that will guide 
the teacher toward the full utilization of his potentialities. 

Creative thinking and participation grows somewhat slowly 
in a democratic program of education. Every normal individual 
is capable of some type of creative expression. Through group 
interaction and evaluation, the administrator should encourage 
creative work on the part of every teacher. Opportunities should 
be provided for creative contributions, and latent talent should 
be released by providing an environment that stimulates creative 
expression. 

Leadership must be persistently resourceful in providing op- 
portunities for others to make contributions to the program of 
education and in utilizing the contributions that are made. Cre- 
ative administration results in creative teaching and learning. 
Both are necessary to the success of democratic life. 

As a school staff develops its creative potential, it comes to 
realize the worth of self-evaluation, self-directed study, and the 
interrelationship which exists between creative group action and 
the effectiveness of the school program. The administrator works 
to secure sufficient personnel to equalize teacher loads and assigns 
routine duties on a democratic basis. 

Creative leadership prevents crystallization of the educational 
program and provides for change. It accepts suggestions which 
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lead toward the initiation and development of improved curricu- 
lum programs. Democratic participation results in on-going activ- 
ity, interest, criticism, expression of dissatisfaction, suggestions 
for improvement, and individual experimental work. 

Improved programs of education do not result merely in 
change of materials, or methods of instruction, but also in 
changed beliefs, values, attitudes, and practices of the persons 
concerned. The administrator, therefore, seeks to discover ways 
of organizing creative activities within the school which will be 
reflected in more effective learning experiences for children. 

Full realization of the creative capacity within a school is never 
attained until pupils as well as staff members participate in plan- 
ning the school program. Pupils should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in school government. Only through participation in a 
democratic society can individuals learn the true meaning of 
democracy, and where but in a democracy is the worth of each 
individual recognized? 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR AND ContTINuOUS PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 


The chief concern of the administrator is growth. If he would 
have the school contribute effectively to the continuing growth 
of pupils, he will make available to teachers the findings of 
educational research and the discoveries of new principles of 
child growth and development. Evaluation of these principles 
will result in the incorporation of improved procedures in school 
practices. 

With the evolution of the American school has come a new 
concept of administration. The administrator is essentially a 
teacher. He is a teacher of teachers, and as a teacher he remem- 
bers that teaching is the cultivation of growth. As a director of 
learning, the administrator knows that the professional prep- 
aration of a teacher is never completed; therefore, he encourages 
building professional security by working with teachers in for- 
mulating educational principles and by planning staff gatherings 
tomeet the specific needs of teachers. 
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The fact that successful learning, not only by children but by 
adults as well, is directly proportional to the active co-operation 
of the learners, has implication for professional study. Teachers’ 
meetings provide opportunities for defining problems, exchang- 
ing ideas for their solution, and planning co-operatively for the 
school as a whole. Further professional study is often stimulated 
by such meetings. 

The administrator plans with teachers and encourages their 
professional growth as well as his own, fostering such activities 
as those listed here: 

1. Organizing workshops and professional meetings designed to meet 

specific needs 

. Making experts available who bring new ideas and provide inspira- 
tion 

. Conducting research and experimentation, based upon sound prin- 


ciples of learning and child development, to find solutions to prob- 
lems 


. Providing opportunities for teachers to observe demonstration teach- 
ing which shows carefully-planned sequences of activities 

. Arranging for demonstrations of instructional materials to keep 
teachers informed of new developments 

. Making available supervisory bulletins which serve as reference 
guides; the value of such bulletins is increased when their content 
grows out of a common evaluatory or creative experience 

. Encouraging enrollment in college and university programs of study 
that provide background material 

. Making available professional library facilities that will help to keep 
teachers informed of current research and development in education 


and other fields 


If education is to equip the child to live successfully in a rapidly 
changing world, teachers must be cognizant of trends in educa- 
tion and in the world at large. They must keep in touch with the 
newest educational practices, learn to evaluate such practices, 
and be able to adapt the practices appropriately in their teaching. 
Social and economic change, discoveries in science, discoveries 
in art and literature, expansions of recreational opportunities 
and facilities—all these and many other developments have 4 
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direct influence on modern education. Each administrator must 
help teachers to keep in contact with the modern world. Such 
contact will tend to develop enriched personalities and to increase 
proficiency in the art of teaching. 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR AND THE SELECTION OF MATERIALS 
AND SERVICES 


The growth and development of the pupil are affected not 
only by the nature of the curriculum and the quality of instruc- 
tion, but by the physical environment. Many aids to learning 
can be provided, such as books, audio-visual materials, and ex- 
hibits, so that learning can take place in an environment that is 
at once stimulating and comfortable. The services and materials 
provided determine to a large degree the richness and variety of 
the experiences the child will have in school. 

The program of the modern school requires an environment 
of concrete materials, which stimulates investigation and self- 
expressive, creative activity. Materials may be provided in the 
school or they may be found in the community. A sure way to 
make meaningful the learning activities directed by the school 
isto plan trips to study community resources. 

The administrator should encourage and help teachers to make 
good use of materials and consultant services available from 
county, state, and national sources. Complete utilization of the 
services and resources of each community should be encouraged. 
The teachers and the administrator should determine co-opera- 
tively the resources that are available in the community. A care- 
ful evaluation of such resources as to their educative value will 
result in greater use being made of them. A file of community 
resources should be kept up to date and classified for ready ref- 
erence in relation to the educational program. 

Effective instruction requires a wide variety of materials that 
are adapted to the differences in interest and ability of children. 
Instructional materials and services should be selected and used 
wisely to make them contribute effectively to the attainment of 
the goals established for the program of education. 






THE ADMINISTRATOR AS DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL 


Ben F. Fucate, Superintendent, Mission School District 


The prime objective of public education in America is, and 
must always be, to perpetuate a democratic way of life. The best 
guarantee of a democratic classroom environment in which chil- 
dren may grow is a truly democratic staff of teachers. Creative 
leadership on the part of the administrator frees every individual 
to reach his highest potential. The administrator should set the 
tone for every individual who comes within the influence of the 
school, whether employee, pupil, parent, or other member of the 
community. The responsibility of establishing and maintaining 
the highest level of rapport among all who rightfully look to him 
for leadership and for guidance is of basic significance in the task 
of school administration. 

Although the responsibility of each individual in the educa- 
tional organization may involve a different relation with the 
administrator, certain general policies or procedures apply to all 
personnel. To insure that each individual may give his optimum 
service, the administrator should take into account the past experi 
ences, special abilities, limitations, interests, personal character- 
istics, and extra-school responsibilities which affect each individ- 
ual’s outlook and possibilities. The administrator should take 
time to listen to the needs, desires, requests, and ideas of every 
member of the staff. He should hear their problems and help 
them to cope with each situation, to resolve differences of opinion, 
to develop inner resourcefulness, and to keep personality conflict 
at aminimum in deciding issues in the best interest of all affected. 

In working with children, the administrator should establish 
himself as the friend of every child. He should attempt to assign 
each teacher to pupils of the age group best suited to the partic 
ular teacher’s temperament, abilities, and professional qualifice: 
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tions. He should discourage discriminatory treatment of any 
child because of race, color, religion, social or financial status. He 
should provide opportunities for each child to participate in the 
democratic life of the school. He should help each child to reach 
decisions commensurate with his abilities, his needs, and the 
needs of the school and the community. 


Part of the responsibility of the administrator in dealing with 
teachers is to permit them to participate in making decisions re- 
garding the operation of the school. He should utilize fully their 
experience and abilities and should recognize their needs. He 
should organize the staff so as to capitalize on the strengths, 
talents, and special interests of each member, and to minimize the 
effect of weaknesses. The administrator should encourage staff 
members to participate in determining school policy in matters 
of routine, such as those in the following list: 

Making the school calendar 

Method of keeping the School Register, using other forms for reporting 

attendance or absence and keeping permanent records 
of reporting transfers 
of reporting communicable diseases 
Methods of handling accidents and illness 
of sending intrastaff messages 
of sending letters to parents and articles to newspapers 
of reporting to parents the child’s progress in school 
of reporting custodial needs 
of reporting and handling lost and found articles 

Entry of the daily program in the register 

Time and place of professional and staff meetings 

Requirements of institute attendance 

Professional reading materials available 

Yard and bus duty schedule 

Regulations concerning when and with whom children shall be allowed 

to leave school 

Monthly fire drill 

Material available from the county library and county audio-visual 

department 
Regulations regarding study trips 
Time of teachers’ arrival and departure from school 
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Playground and building rules 

Cafeteria duty 

Lunch and milk orders 

Use of auditorium, piano, phonograph, radio, motion-picture machines, 
public-address system 

Use of telephone 

Collection of children’s savings for bank day 

Teacher absence and provision for substitutes 

Use of the school library 

Requisition of supplies 

Use of athletic equipment 

Tools allotted to each room, their use and storage 

Provisions for room or club activities 

Renewal of teachers’ credentials 


The administrator should provide sympathetic help and guid- 
ance for all teachers confronted with problems of adjustment. He 
should assist new members of the staff to find suitable places to 
live, to become informed of the resources of the community, and 
to become assimilated into the life of the community. 


With regard to special service personnel,’ the administrator 
should help the regular staff to appreciate the fact that these 
helpers are an integral part of the system, rather than an outside 
or pressure element. He should work constantly to foster rapport 
between teachers and consultants or specialists. He should con- 
fer with consultants and specialists regarding special problems 
or before drastic changes are effected. He should expedite the 
work of special personnel by carefully scheduling and planning 
with them the times and areas in which their efforts may be most 
profitably expended. He should encourage teachers to recognize 
their need for individual help and to appreciate the value of 
workshops, visiting days, and other processes through which con- 
sultants and specialists may be of assistance. 

The administrator should recognize the custodian as a co 
worker, whose position merits consideration and respect. He 
should encourage in the custodian a sense of responsibility and 


1 Personnel who render periodic or occasional service or advice in the fields of health, attend: 
ance, guidance, special curriculum supervision, education of handicapped children, school con 
struction or finance, etc. 
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such self-respect that he will maintain an acceptable standard 
of dress and social behavior. The administrator should consult 
and confer with the custodial staff in setting the limits of cus- 
todial responsibility and in making any changes in policy that 
affect the custodian. He should foster good relations between 
members of the custodial staff, and he should define the cus- 
todian’s relationship to children and teachers. He should encour- 
age custodians to utilize all available resources for in-service 
training and provide opportunities for them to understand inno- 
vations in the school program which may result in changes in 
their work. 

The administrator should encourage the school bus drivers to 
develop the highest efficiency and continuously to exercise sound 
judgment in meeting varying road conditions, weather, and 
trafhc. The administrator should help drivers to acquire tech- 
niques of securing acceptable standards of social behavior among 
their passengers. He should encourage drivers to maintain clean 
and safe facilities. He should aid them in keeping to schedule, 
except in emergencies. He should assist drivers to become aware 
of the importance of good public relations in contact with the 
community. He should encourage continuous study and evalua- 
tion of the job. 


The administrator should assist the lunchroom personnel to 
become increasingly aware of the importance of greater knowl- 
edge of nutrition and to adopt improved procedures in their work 
when such procedures are discovered. Lunchroom personnel 
should be helped to understand food purchasing, nutrition, prep- 
aration and service of food, arrangement of lunchroom, sani- 
tation, personal hygiene, and the financial aspects of the lunch 
program. The administrator should promote continuous in- 
service training for this personnel. 

The administrator should instruct the secretary and other 
clerical assistants in acceptable telephone and office techniques 
and should stress the importance of the office staff in maintaining 
co-operative relations among school, home, and community. He 
should confer with the secretary and other clerical workers con- 
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cerning the scope of their responsibilities. He should encourage 
each of them to maintain a neat appearance and agreeable man- 
ners. He should require a high standard of ethics and a respect 
for the confidential nature of the office records. He should en- 
courage the clerical staff to make use of all available resources 
for in-service training. 

The administrator should consult with the school nurse as well 
as other staff members in establishing a program to promote and 
maintain a healthful school environment. He should encourage 
the nurse to work with teachers in the guidance program as it 
applies to the health of children in school and at home. He should 
confer with the nurse on plans for routine duties. He should 
encourage her to maintain accurate, up-to-date health records. 
He should assist the nurse in getting community support and 
help for the health program, such as the help of members of the 
parent-teacher association or the “room mother” during physical 
examinations, vaccinations, and immunizations. He should en- 
courage co-operation between the nurse and other school per- 
sonnel. 













THE ADMINISTRATOR AS PLANT MANAGER 


GeraLp A. Smitu, Superintendent, Bloomington School District 







The responsibility for school plant management rests with the 
school administrator. The efficiency of the management affects 
all phases of the educational program. Plant management is 
teflected in the attitude of the pupils, the morale of the staff, 
and in the interest and pride in the school shown by parents 
and other members of the community which the school serves. 
The competent elementary school administrator maintains school 
property in condition for effective education. 


The basic purpose of plant management is to provide and 
maintain buildings, grounds, and equipment that are safe, com- 
fortable, healthful, and pleasant for the girls and boys of the 
school district. The purpose remains the same regardless of the 
number of buildings, the size of the grounds, or the amount of 
equipment that must be maintained. The purpose can be accom- 
plished only if certain factors are studied and definite procedures 
followed. The necessary study can be made only by one who is 
fully informed regarding the financial ability of the school district. 

Careful, periodic inspection reveals maintenance needs of 
school properties and equipment. Blueprints, specifications, and 
charts covering all buildings, grounds, and equipment should 
beon file for reference as needed. The use of these materials will 
prove helpful in determining priority needs and in providing 
continuity of employment for maintenance personnel so that 
the work accomplished will be in conformity with a well-planned 
program. Maintenance work by the school staff continues 
thtoughout the year. Custodians are usually employed during 
summer months as maintenance men. Provision for employing 
‘killed maintenance workers may be made for emergencies that 
may arise or for special jobs. 
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The staff of custodians is encouraged to enroll in courses on 
good maintenance procedures and to attend workshops which 
provide training for new employees as well as information for 
staff members of longer service concerning new materials and 
practices that may result in great economy of labor, equipment, 
and materials. Administrators have found it helpful to attend 
as many of these workshops as possible, to become familiar with 
the materials and practices recommended to custodians. 

Occasional conferences of the entire school staff, including 
teachers, custodians, bus drivers, and cafeteria workers, will result 
not only in a better understanding of the plant needs but better 
personnel relations. 

The importance of securing the best obtainable custodial staff 
cannot be overemphasized. The administrator should confer with 
the head of the maintenance department before making appoint- 
ments and important decisions regarding equipment and sup- 
plies. Such co-operation results not only in securing better staff 
and products, but also in promoting good personnel relations. 
Planning with the custodian and maintenance staff assists the 
administrator to determine which jobs can be done by the reg 
ular staff and what work will have to be done by others. 

A schoolhouse that is in good repair is easier to keep clean, 
easier to heat, safer, more economical to operate, promotes bet 
ter health, adds to the morale of the staff and the pupils, creates 
respect and admiration on the part of the public. 

A saving of money for the district can be effected by under 
standing and putting into practice good business methods in 
purchasing insurance, materials, and equipment. Competitive 
bidding, purchase of labor-saving equipment, installation of eff 
cient heating and lighting systems, quantity buying, and direct 
buying from manufacturers are some of the ways of employing 
good business practices. 

The elementary school administrator must know the projected 
needs of the district in order to set up an adequate long-range 
program. The growth trends of the district as indicated by pres 
ent and past school enrollment, knowledge of the homes under 
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construction, type of community, geographical area of the dis- 
trict, and the various industries in or adjacent to the district all 
help to determine what the future needs of the school district 
will be. 

In determining future needs, the administrator may find it 
helpful to confer with the school board, patrons of the school, 
the school staff, the staff of the county superintendent of schools, 
the county planning office, the local chamber of commerce, and 
bureaus of the State Department of Education, including the 
state School Planning office. Through co-operative planning by 
such groups the future enrollment can be estimated and adequate 
long-range plans developed for the district. 

The elementary school administrator as plant manager fol- 
lows sound principles of management. Policies are determined 
by the administrator and the board. Procedures are determined 
by the administrator and the school staff. The execution or stand- 
ard of performance is the administrator’s responsibility. The 
administrator has control in carrying out policies in planning, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of the entire school 
plant. 

The construction of new buildings and facilities is so impor- 
tant and has such a wide range of effects that it is always chal- 
lenging to the administrator. All that the administrator knows 
and believes, hopes, and works for goes into the planning of 
new facilities for the educational program. Co-operative plan- 
ning with the school staff, county and state consultants, the com- 
munity, the board of trustees, and a qualified school architect 
determines to a great degree the health and safety of the pupils, 
the cost of maintenance of the school plant, the size of the class 
and the educational program, as well as the other services that 
can be offered to meet various community needs. 


Operational procedures vary widely among school districts, 
but the criteria of whether a given procedure is best for the pupils 
can be applied in any situation. As the plant manager, the elemen- 
tary school administrator assumes responsibility for the full utili- 
zation of the school plant. Full utilization may involve more than 
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the normal school day. Various school districts have made exten- 
sive use of school facilities or permitted their use by other public 
agencies under the “community recreation act.” * Operation of 
the plant on a normal school day involves proper heating, venti- 
lation, illumination, seating adjustment, fire-drill organization, 
and control of traffic. If special rooms or equipment are provided, 
efficient scheduling must be done to obtain maximum benefit. 
Yard duty schedules and the limitation of school supplies present 
the two problems of operation most frequently raised by teachers. 
Much can be accomplished by sharing these responsibilities with 
the teaching staff. Definite policies in regard to the operation of 
the school plant should be determined by co-operative effort. If 
the operation involves the janitor, bus driver, cook, or librarian 
then they, too, should be a part of the group which determines 
the policy. 

The administrator works with the staff, pupils, and commu- 
nity in determining bus routes, standards of conduct for drivers 



































and pupils, and in the promotion of safety in all phases of bus — | 
operation. A representative of the state highway patrol can be f , 
helpful in determining policies in connection with bus operation. 
Many administrators have found it advantageous to ride the bus J , 
routes occasionally; also to secure the proper license and to drive 9 
the bus routes sometime during the school year. The basic prin- . 
ciples of good maintenance apply to motor equipment as they do J 4, 
to other equipment and to buildings. " 
School buildings and equipment are essential tools in the pro J ti, 
gram of education. The work of managing a school plant involves J q, 
continuous evaluation, periodic inspection, careful surveys, ac 
curate testing, systematic record keeping, and constructive insight J yi 
in dealing with personnel. Good plant management will be yy, 
achieved under administrative leadership that is dedicated © J | 
providing for every pupil the best possible program of education. F 4, 





1 Chapter 604, Statutes of 1949, Education Code Sections 24401-24411. 










THE ADMINISTRATOR AS THE DIRECTOR OF 
COMMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


ELizABETH FRENCH, Curriculum Consultant, 
San Bernardino County 1 
































An important function of the administrator is the maintenance 
of an adequate, vigorous, and continuous program of co-opera- 
tion between school, home, and community. Support for and 
confidence in education grow from an understanding of what 
schools are trying to accomplish. Education needs community 
support. 

What steps should the administrator take in preparation for 

a program for improvement of community-school relations? First, 
he needs to define his philosophy of education. An administrator 
without clearly defined goals is like a ship without a rudder. 

Secondly, the administrator should be thoroughly familiar 

with the community. How large is it? Does it have a favorable 
geographic location in relation to industry, markets, and trans- 
portation? What is the economic status of the people? How do 
they earn their living? What churches, service organizations, and 
civic organizations are found in the community? What recrea- 
tional facilities are available for adults and for children? What 
do the parents expect the school to do for their children? 

Thirdly, a survey should be made of the agencies and leaders 
within the community to discover those whose help would be 
available to further a sound program of co-operative effort. 

Fourthly, the administrator should seek to secure for the chil- 
dren the best program of education that the community can 
support. 

The purpose of a desirable program should be to establish 
‘-operative working relations among all individuals, institutions, 
and agencies of the community in matters of public welfare and 
"1 Rermerly Principal, Alta Loma Elementary School. 
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with particular emphasis on the realization of sound educational 
purposes. 

The administrator should use every means at his command 
to establish understanding between the parents and the school, 
the school board and school personnel, the community and the 
school. 

Ways through which better understanding of the school pro- 
gram can be secured include the following important activities: 


1. Reporting to parents 

2. Interpreting the school program to the community 

3. Providing community services through co-operation with 
community leaders 

4. Giving professional assistance and information to the school 


board 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


Parents are the members of the community who ordinarily 
have the most vital and personal interest in the school. Next to 
a happy child who is enthusiastic about his school, his satisfied 
parents offer the best channel for establishing confidence in 
the school and in its staff and of spreading an understanding of 
its education program. The administrator should make the most 
of the deep interest parents have in the progress and welfare of 
their children. 

The following ways of reporting pupil progress and achieve: 
ment to parents have been successfully tried: 

1. Parent-teacher conferences at home and at school 
Progress reports 
Letters, bulletins, notes 
Telephone calls to parents 
. Group meetings with parents of children enrolled in a given 

class 


eS 


The administrator works closely with the supervisory staf 
and the faculty of the school in developing techniques, policies 
and the schedules involved. 
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INTERPRETING THE PROGRAM TO THE COMMUNITY 










Many residents of the community are property owners who 
pay taxes for support of the school, yet have no children attend- 
ing school. Their contact with the school is usually limited or 
actually nonexistent. As taxpayers, they are entitled to know 
just what they are getting for the tax dollars invested. They 


should be kept informed, in ways as meaningful as the adminis- 
trator can devise. 

















Schools have found that open-house programs are successful. 
Classrooms are opened and samples of school work and copies 
of textbooks are attractively arranged for examination by visitors. 


The teachers are in their rooms to greet visitors and to answer 
questions. 







Exhibits of school work and activities have been used in some 
communities to promote citizen interest. Such exhibits are effec- 
tive when placed in prominent places in the business district. 


Planned school visits provide another way of reaching the 
patrons of the school district. Through well-conducted observa- 
tion periods the public may see education in action. 


Information about the community is frequently needed by 
the school for the purpose of enriching the curriculum. The 
assistance of lay people can be enlisted in securing such informa- 
tion. For example, it was necessary in one school district to decide 
whether to build a new school in the district or to join a neighbor- 
ing district. After careful preparation, the problem was presented 
ata community meeting. A committee of citizens was chosen to 
make a study and report its findings to the people. During the 
course of the investigation, members of the committee collected 
information about school financing, visited many new schools 
innearby areas, made a thorough examination of the old struc- 
ture, talked with teachers and the administrator about the build- 
ing and their problems, and met with officials of the county and 
tate. As a result of the investigation, a carefully considered 
leport was made at a public meeting with the result that a new 
building is to be provided for the existing school district and 
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the people feel great satisfaction in having made an informed 
decision. 

Newspaper and radio publicity are excellent means of inter- 
preting the school to the community. Newspapers are usually 
glad to publish items about the school, and radio stations wil] 
sometimes allow time for children’s programs or will use mate- 
rial provided by the school. A well-written and neatly printed 
school paper or a school column in a local newspaper are other 
means of reaching the public. 


ComMunNITY SERVICES 


Often the school is the only place in the community which 
has an auditorium of sufficient size to accommodate a meeting 
of large groups or a dining hall where community dinners may 
be prepared and served. The school also has playgrounds and 
courts which may be used for sports after school and during week 
ends, and rooms that may be used by small groups for meetings. 

The school administrator and his staff, working closely with 
community leaders, can co-operate in providing facilities and 
personnel for adult education, community recreation, and activ- 
ities of youth groups such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Four-H Clubs. 

Community members sometimes believe that the school staff 
does not have an interest in the community or take part in its 
activities. Participation by the administrator in the activities of 
the community is an excellent means of showing that he is gen- 
uinely interested in the welfare of the community. No teacher 
or administrator should be expected to participate in everything. 
Each member of the staff, however, could take part in one activity 
which interests him most. All teachers and administrators should 
exercise full partnership in parent-teacher association activities 

In his effort to maintain a rich program for children, the 
administrator is frequently hampered by a limited budget. How 
can he enrich the program? He can utilize the community 4 
an educational resource. The community has members with 
information or skills that the school can use. Many of these people 
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are generous with their time and willing to come to school to 
help. For example, a local chemist can help a class with science 
experiments, a tennis expert can coach a group of older boys 
and girls in tennis, a local square dance enthusiast can assist 
the teacher with his class. The list is endless. The administrator 
and staff can make their survey of community resources espe- 
cially significant by noting such potential sources of assistance. 
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The school administrator who works directly with the school 
board is fortunate, for this is an especially fine means of obtain- 
ing good public understanding. School board members are the 
elected representatives of the citizens of the district. An adminis- 
trator can work with the board in the following ways: 


1. He can help the board to establish and maintain the best 
possible school for the district by giving the members infor- 
mation about modern curriculum trends, adequate educa- 
tional supplies and facilities, the best types of physical plant 
and equipment, and desirable criteria for the selection of 
school personnel 


2. He can assist the board in discharging its legal responsibil- 
ities, such as accurate budgeting, accounting, auditing, and 
reporting 


3. He can meet with the board regularly and serve as its sec- 


retary 
4. He can administer the decisions of the board promptly and 
‘ cheerfully 
y The maintenance of an adequate program of school-commu- 
ld § nity co-operation is not easy. It calls for constant watchfulness 


on the part of the administrator and the staff. The administrator 
will feel pride in good community relations. The community, 
because it understands the school and has confidence in it, will 
point with pride to the school. Energy will be channeled into 
services for children in a harmonious atmosphere of mutual un- 
derstanding and co-operation. 


THE PARENT-NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
IN BERKELEY * 


The parent-nursery schools that are part of the adult education 
program in Berkeley, California, provide laboratories for family 
life education where parents may observe and participate with 
a group of children who are gaining nursery school experiences. 
The parent-nursery school program thus serves two purposes— 
adult education and early childhood education. The mother gains 
through guided participation in the daily program of activities 
at the nursery school in which her child is enrolled. She has op- 
portunity to observe children’s development and to learn tech- 
niques of child guidance. Her learning is tested in action. Many 
of her experiences in the school can be carried over into practices 
in the home. 

Each mother assists the teacher in guiding the children one- 
half day a week. On the day when she is scheduled to participate 
at the school, the mother reports promptly and gets her assign- 
ment from the teacher. She is given a folder to which only she 
and the teacher have access. In this folder the mother keeps her 
participation schedule, the accumulated data and records of her 
child, and her observation reports. After a period of observation, 
she gradually takes over the supervision of the various activities. 

The mothers meet weekly as an adult study group for lectures 
and demonstrations by the teacher and for discussions of methods 
of helping children in their daily living. Fathers are welcome at 
these meetings. In certain groups, fathers have special monthly 
meetings with the director. 

The parent-nursery schools are conducted in school buildings 
or in community centers where appropriate space is available 


1 Adapted from “Parent Nursery Schools,” a mimeographed report-manual, prepared July, 
1951, for Berkeley Public Schools by a committee including Mrs. Margaret Bewley, Mrs. 
Eunice Cowan, Mrs. Josephine Decker, Mrs. Helen Devereaux, Mrs. Muriel Gibson, Mss. 
Vivian Gray, Mrs. Zena McMurray, Mrs. Mabel Owen, Mrs. Hazel Rediger, and Mrs. Carolyn 
Williams, in consultation with Margaret Pritchard, Supervisor of Homemaking, and Mss. 
Barbara Gleason, Assistant Supervisor of Homemaking, Berkeley Public Schools. 
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for the purpose. A teacher, certificated in elementary, secondary, 
or adult education, who has knowledge and understanding of 
child growth and development, training in methods of working 
with adults, and interest in family living is employed to operate 
each nursery school, to teach the mothers of children enrolled 
in the school, and to conduct evening classes for parents. 






























OBJECTIVES OF THE PARENT-NursERY SCHOOL 


The teacher endeavors to help both the parent and the child. 
In working with parents, the teacher strives to attain the follow- 
ing goals: | 

1. To help parents to learn better ways of guiding children in their 
activities 
2. To help parents to recognize evidences of growth and learn ways 
to foster it 

3. To help parents to gain insight into the meaning of child behavior 

4. To help parents to gain the confidence that comes with understand- 
ing and skill 

5. To increase parents’ enjoyment and satisfaction in working with 
children, as well as their understanding of their own occasional 
negative feelings of annoyance 
6. To provide parents with opportunity to practice nursery-school 
techniques and to learn ways of meeting the needs of children in 
school and at home 

7. To help parents to learn how they can foster independent and 
creative experimentation and exploration 

8. To help parents to learn to work in a group with other parents 

9. To help parents to direct children’s activities toward constructive 
and creative use of equipment and materials 

10. To demonstrate how to relate activities to the child’s stage of de- 

velopment 

ll. To help parents to understand the interaction in group living 

12. To help parents to acquire perspective in regard to their children 


In working with each child, the nursery school teacher strives 
to attain the following goals: 


|. To give the child a chance to play with his peers 
2. To help the child to learn to share and to take turns with others 
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. To help the child to feel secure in an ever-expanding environment 
by giving him practice in accepting help and guidance from adults 
outside the home 

. To provide the child with opportunities to explore the environment 
and to experiment with a wide variety of materials 

. To encourage the child to become independent and self-reliant 

. To provide for the child’s safety and physical well-being 

. To prevent the child from pursuing an activity that is detrimental 
to himself or to other members of the group 

. To help the child to gain desirable attitudes and habits in relation 
to eating, sleeping, and elimination 

. To present activities that will foster the child’s growth and develop 
mend and expand his interests 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PARENT-NursEery SCHOOL 
The nursery school schedule for the child includes health 
inspection, active play, toileting and handwashing, stories, nutri- 
tion, creative activities, “put away” time, and rest. The order of 
the day is determined by the nature of the facilities in the build- 
ing and yard, by the age of the children, by the weather, by the 


time of day (morning or afternoon session), and by the back- 
ground and experience of the participating mothers. Active and 
quiet play are alternated so that the children will not become 
fatigued. The following are typical schedules for the parent 
nursery school program. 


Morwninc Session SCHEDULE 
8:45- 9:15 Health inspection 
9:00-10:00 Supervised outdoor play, weather permitting 
10:00-10:10 Putting away mobile equipment, toileting, handwashing 
10:10-10:30 Citrus fruit, rest for younger children, story time for older 
children 
10:30-11:20 Creative play. Small groups of children usually form in 
activity centers such as doll corner, block play, table play, 
finger and easel painting, sandbox 
11:20-11:30 Pick-up time, with each child co-operating in care and stor 
age of play materials 
11:30-11:50 Toileting and washing; rest for all children 
11:50 Table activities as children get up from rest, until called for 
by parents 
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AFTERNOON SESSION SCHEDULE 


2:35- 2:50 Health inspection. Mothers supervise own child’s locker 
and toilet procedures as necessary 
2:50- 3:50 Supervised play, indoor and outdoor; special projects for 
older group according to interests 
3:45 Warning to each child: In five minutes it will be time to 
put toys away 
3:50- 4:05 Toys and equipment put away; little help from teachers 
4:00- 4:30 Book selection; stories, in small group; nutrition; music 
4:30 Parents call for children 


The chart, “Parent-Nursery School Activities and Their 
Values,” shows typical activities in a nursery school, the equip- 
ment needed for these activities, the values for the child, and the 
ways in which parents may participate. 
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Aputt Discussion Groups 


Regularly scheduled meetings of adult discussion groups are 
a part of the parent-nursery school program. These meetings are 
usually held in the evening to permit participation by the fathers, 
Through the discussion groups the teacher endeavors to attain 
the following objectives: 

1. To provide opportunity for parents to discuss their common prob- 

lems and experiences in rearing children 
2. To make possible the development of warm friendships by giving od 


the group a feeling of common need TI 
3. To provide opportunity for sharing knowledge and skills with other J | 
parents F 
4. To help parents to gain self-confidence and competence in the par } 


ent role by becoming aware of other parents’ successes and failures 

5. To help parents to gain more mature responses as their insight, their 
ability to accept their own and their children’s feelings, and their 
tolerance of imperfection increases 


The discussion meetings help parents to understand the nur- 
sery school schedule. The understanding of requirements in 
terms of physical plant, equipment, preparation and use of mate- 
rials, and general health standards and routines are important for 
effective participation in the parent-nursery school program. 


oo “ty OUCONUlUCUMWMOHlLCUCOCE 


The discussion group focuses attention constantly on child | 
growth and development. The discussions cover such topics a 


ent 
the following: 


bol 

1. The child and the world in which he lives, including development J ,;) 
factors; school adjustment and supervised play; neighborhood situz 
tions and friendships; child and adult relationships; natural curiosity 
and exploration of environment; creative expression in language, 
art, music and rhythm 

2. The child’s physical processes and health, including sleeping, eating, 
and toilet training; communicable diseases and home care of the J 4. 
sick child; home and school health standards 

3. Harmonious home relationships: relations of child to brothers and J 5, 
sisters; responsibility of mother in maintaining the home efficiently: 
establishment of standards within the home and maintenance “ § ¢ 
discipline; recognition that parents have rights and needs as adults 
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development of hobbies and special family interests; relations of 
children with father 


4, Understanding self and children: attitudes and their origins; emo- 
tional growth of the child; pressures in our changing culture and 
their effect on relations within the social group; tensions and how 


they can be resolved creatively; children’s understanding of mother- 
father relationship 


Leaders of adult discussion groups use a wide variety of meth- 
ods that have been tested for their effectiveness with adult groups. 
These include the procedures suggested in the following list: 

1. Brief presentation of subject matter, followed by general discussion 
2. Presenting case studies of individual children for discussion 


3. Hearing reports by parents to the group on current articles, books, 
lectures 


. Inviting visiting speakers to present special subjects 
. Showing of films and other visual material 
. Holding panel discussions 


. Presenting demonstrations, sociodramas 


con nw > 


. Participation by parents in making and repairing equipment for use 
in school or in home play activities 


Tue Roe oF THE TEACHER 


The teacher plays an important role in her relations with par- 
mts. The competent nursery school teacher works with parents 
wth as individuals and as members of the adult education group, 
wilizing the following procedures: 

|. Sharing her knowledge and information 


2, Arousing parents’ interest in activities that will contribute to en- 
tiched family life 


3. Demonstrating the uses of materials and equipment 

4. Helping to interpret children’s behavior in terms of basic needs of 
childhood and stages to be expected in the process of maturing 

. Serving as a group leader and maintaining flexibility in adapting 
her methods to the needs of the group 


6. Serving as a considerate counselor for parents in their day-by-day 
problems 
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The teacher plays an equally significant role in her relations 
with the children. As she works with the children, she performs 
the following functions: 

1. Providing an early authority relationship beyond the family 

2. Providing the constant figure in the nursery school upon whom the 

child may depend in this new expanding environment 

3. Serving as a mother substitute during the child’s orientation at 

school 

4. Establishing boundaries in school-community living, within which 

the children learn independence and self-control 

5. Setting the stage for growth, through control of the environment 

and the experiences 

6. Serving as the first leader the children encounter in an organized 

life outside their homes 


GuIDANCE FOR PARENTS 


The guidance given to parents helps them make needed 
changes in their feelings and attitudes. Parents usually enroll in 
the parent-nursery school so as to give their children helpful 
experiences with other children. Parents’ recognition of the values 
for themselves comes gradually as they participate in the program 
under competent guidance. 

Complete learning does not take place when an authority ex- 
pounds facts. A further step is necessary. Only when knowledge 
is incorporated into the individual's pattern of action is the leam- 
ing that takes place most complete. In the parent-nursery school, 
theories are tested in action and experiences are shared in an 
atmosphere in which each parent is encouraged to work out 4 
plan of action that seems reasonable and acceptable. 

Parents are greatly concerned about discipline. If the parents 
goal for the child is to help him become more co-operative, 
friendly, interested, able to work and play hard and to accept 
rules necessary for group living, what guidance must they givé 
him? Parents are helped in the parent-nursery school to think 
less in terms of daily struggles to make children “mind,” to end 
their quarreling, to keep them safe, or to improve their mannets 
and more in terms of what seems to further or to hinder thei 
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complex process of growing into the kind of people parents want 
children to become. 

Aggressive behavior is hard to live with, and it is important 
for parents to remember that with it comes the energy to work 
hard, to tackle problems, to create and to build—the energy that 
the world needs in adults. Stubbornness and defiance are qual- 
ities that may be annoying to parents, but if the children possess- 
ing them are correctly guided, they will develop the capacity to 
stick to principles and to do what is right even though it is unpop- 
ular. Unfortunately these desirable outcomes are not automatic, 
but come slowly. 

Parents need to learn that they should not expect too much 
of themselves or of their children. When parents see difficulties 
similar to those they have had menacing their children—as all 
parents do at one time or another—they feel a strong urge to pro- 
tect the children from such experiences. However, if parents can 
accept the idea that human beings are not perfect but grow ‘in 
maturity by correcting their own errors, they will avoid feelings 
if guilt or fear about their shortcomings or those of their children. 

The parent-nursery school program is concerned with helping 
parents and children to develop concepts of discipline which meet 
their needs. Both need the security of knowing what are sensible 
limits of conduct, how to provide physical safety, and what is 
expected of them. It is most important that adults who set the 
limits be friendly, reasonable people who really accept the child 
wen though they feel a particular action must be stopped. This 
means accepting the child’s feeling. If the child says, “I hate you” 
hen you have blocked his action, probably that is the way he 
‘eels at the moment. Punishing him for this feeling will not stop 
ititis the behavior the parent is trying to stop. The parent should 
ceept the child’s feeling but let him know that for good reasons 
his particular behavior cannot be permitted. The parent can 
then explain to the child why his action cannot be continued. If 
the goal is self-discipline, then opportunities must be given to 
thildren to assume increasing responsibility for themselves. For 
patents this means modifying their thinking and habits in rela- 
ton to the supervision of children. 
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The guidance aim underlying the program is to develop a 
good learning atmosphere, a concept of discipline in terms of 
ultimate goals, and a recognition by adults of the part their feel- 
ings and attitudes play in the guidance of their children. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation of the program should be made in terms of satis- 
fying relations between parents and children. If mothers and 
fathers really find increased enjoyment in doing things with their 
children and other children, this evidence points to the success 
of the program. If parents learn to recognize signs of social and 
emotional growth and to use ways of fostering such growth in 
their child, their changed behavior constitutes further evidence. 
Improved acceptance of the child’s rate of progress and his limi- 
tations is another sign of increased parental understanding. 

Engendering a feeling of belonging to the group results ina 
common bond of mutual understanding and strength and con- 
tributes to the individual’s feeling of worth. Signs of this among 
nursery school participants prove that the experience has been 
enriching to their lives. 

If children become more relaxed and spontaneous in their en 
joyment of nursery school than when they first enrolled, progres 
is being made. If they progressively adjust to group living and 
its limitations with steadily lessening evidence of frustration, 
they are learning to accept the boundaries of the group situation. 
Expanding interests and skills and spontaneous exploration of 
new materials and activities are further signs of growth. 

Anyone who attempts to evaluate a parent-nursery school pro 
gram in terms of the stated objectives must seek evidence of 
growth in changed behavior and feeling. Such evidence is diff 
cult to obtain in objective or statistical terms. The subjective 
judgment of the teacher, diary records, reports of observations 
made by parents at home and at school involving changed be 
havior are sources of such evidence. Willingness of parents t 
put forth the effort necessary in continuing participation is 4 
inescapable measure of their judgment that the program ha 


value for them. 
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